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Y ES, it is hot today! These July days all seem to be hot. Dear old Mr 
Sun gets up early in the morning and likes to linger late in thd 
evening, and he showers us all day long with his bright rays. But we 
do not mind, for we know that he has a good purpose in shining: withou 
his bright warmth our wheat would not ripen, the blades of the 
would grow pale and the grains in the ear would shrivel. Our garden 
also would suffer. So he just keeps on shining, and we laugh at the hea 
and go right on with our work and our play, knowing that hot, 
days are good days for growing. On days such as these, my grandfathe 
used to come in from the fields at noontime with a broad grin on hi 
sunburned face. Often he would say, “I can almost hear my corn growin 
today!” 

These are good growing days for us as well as for our fields an 


for Mother or hold our temper when someone is cross and unre 
or share our books and toys with someone who never wants to 
with us, we are growing—growing toward manly strength and woman 
grace, growing toward the image and likeness of God. 

I know you are wondering what the Japanese letters at the top ¢ 
this page are trying to say to you. They are telling you that in aw 
WeEE WisDoM is growing, too. In far-off Japan, a very kind man wh 
loves all children saw a copy of WEE WispoM, and he thought it woul 
be a joy to the children of Japan; so he decided to print a small mag in 
like WEE Wispom for them. He calls it “Little Light,” and these 
the words the Japanese letters are saying. In this magazine the childre 
of Japan will find many of the things that you will be reading in you 
copies of WEE WIsDOM. 

Every time we give our WEE WisDom to another child to read, 
are making it possible for the help and the joy and the gladness that 
in our magazine to grow in the minds and hearts of the children of th 
world. 

July days are growing days, and we grow as we help others to! 


happy. 
| 
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By Marietta Sharp 


night long we have hurried along, 
For the engine is fine and fleet and strong, 
And the wheels are humming a rhythmic song— - 
Lickety-cut, lickety-cut! 


firls No. 


_ My window is dark, but at break of day 
I look outside, and the sky is gray; 
All of the stars are fading away— i 
Lickety-cut, lickety-cut! 


The colts in the meadow nibbling grass 
Lift their heads as we thunder past, 
Snort, and gallop away so fast— 

Lickety-cut, lickety-cut! 


y ~} The sun comes up in a red-gold sky; 
) ..'é..:The smoke from the houses rises high; 

: And the stay-at-homes watch as we go by— 
Lickety-cut, lickety-cut! 
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By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


LEVEN-YEAR-OLD Katryn Schager pulled 

the sheet higher beneath her chin, and a 
little shiver of disappointment ran through her 
from head to foot. Lightning and thunder had 
wakened her, and now she heard the first big 
raindrops slapping against the green leaves of 
the sycamore trees that arched over their garage 
apartment. 

In the adjoining room her mother was pad- 
ding around in her bare feet, closing the win- 
dows. Katryn got up and closed those in her 
bedroom. As she slipped back into bed, she 
heard the town clock strike four. Daylight would 
come soon. It was too much to hope that the rain 
would stop before nine. The parade—Katryn’s 
first American parade—would be spoiled and so 
would the picnic. Slow tears crept down her 
cheeks, and she pulled the sheet hard against 
her lips to keep back the sobs. 


She wanted so much to march down the tree 
lined streets of Painesville with the other school 
children, waving one of the little American 
flags that the daily paper said the mayor himself 
would pass out from the courthouse steps. She 
wanted to pause before the servicemen’s me 
morial and sing “God Bless America” and “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” as Petey Broadhurst had 
told her they would do. She wanted to march on 
from there to the picnic grounds to hear the 
mayor’s speech and to hear the band play all the 
beautiful American music that she loved so dear- 
ly. She wanted to see Mrs. Broadhurst, Petey’s 
mother, present the good-citizenship awards that 
the Women’s Club of Painesville provided each 


-year. 


But now, the rain would probably spoil every: 
thing, and she would sit at home, looking out at 
the dripping trees and listening to the spouting 
gutters. “It’s the biggest disappointment I've had 
since we came to America,” she told herself. “It's 
bigger even than the disappointment about my 
hair.” In the darkness she threw a long, brown 
braid that had slipped across her cheek back 
against the pillow, as if to have it out of het 
life forever. “Mamma and her foolish notions!” 
she murmured. Then, in a deliberate effort to get 
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her mind off the rain, she turned her thoughts 
in the direction of her hair. 

She had pleaded with her mother to have her 
hair cut in a nice fluffy bob like the American 
irls in her class at school wore, but Mamma had 
steadfastly refused. “But I want to be like the 
other girls, Mamma!” she had begged. “I want 
to be a real American—a real American!” 

“Tt takes more than the cut of the hair to make 
a person a real American,” Mamma had replied. 
“It is what is in the heart that counts. And be- 
sides, your papa loves your braids—it is the way I 
wore my hair when we were children together in 
the old country.” 

“But, Mamma, please, I am not you—I am— 
I—Katryn Schager, who is growing up in Ameri- 


ca. Here customs and styles are different!” ’ 


Katryn had protested. But it had done no good. 
Once Mamma made up her mind, there was no 
use trying to change it, so the two thick, brown 
braids were still dangling down Katryn’s back. 

Because it was a holiday, Mamma did not call 
her that morning, and Katryn slept later than 
usual. When she did waken, it was to the sound 
of birds singing in the Broadhursts’ gardens. 
For a moment she could scarcely believe her ears. 
“Perhaps I only dreamed it rained,” she told 
herself. Then she sprang from the bed and ran 
to thetwindow to make sure that the day had not 
been spoiled after all. Here and there a silver 
drop or two dripped lazily from a tree or shrub, 
but that was all. The morning had a bright, new, 
freshly scrubbed appearance that gave promise 
of a day that would-be just right for a parade 
and a picnic. 

Katryn raised the window. ““Yoo-hoo, there!” 
she called and waved. ; 

Petey Broadhurst, who was two years younger 
than she, was in the driveway between the garage 
and the Broadhursts’ big brick house, twining 
ted, white, and blue crepe paper in and out of 
the spokes of his bicycle wheels. Petey was going 
to ride in the parade, but Katryn would be only 
too glad to walk. ‘For who am I, who have been 
in America only a year, to be wishing for a 
bicycle or an automobile?” she asked herself. 
“As Mamma and Papa say, ‘It is enough just to 
breathe the air of freedom!’ ” 

She turned and began getting into the clothes 
she had laid out the night before: Mamma had 
said that she could wear her best linen blouse 
and her hand-embroidered, navy-blue jumper in 
the parade. People always noticed Mamma’s 
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beautiful embroidery work, and it made Katryn 
feel proud and happy. Except for the stiff, brown 


pigtails hanging halfway to her waist, Katryn’ 


would look as nice as any girl in the parade! 

Below her, in the big four-car garage, she 
could hear Papa warming up the motor of Mrs. 
Broadhurst’s big, shiny car for the parade. Mrs. 
Broadhurst was president of the Painesville 
Women’s Club, so her car would be directly be- 
hind those of the mayor and the aldermen. 
Katryn liked Mrs. Broadhurst. She liked Mr. 
Broadhurst, who was president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Painesville, too. If it were not 
for the interest the Broadhursts had taken in 
their case, Katryn’s family might still be in the 
refugee camp on the other side of the Atlantic. 
“The Broadhursts have been real friends to us,” 
Katryn thought, “putting Papa in charge of the 
gardens and the cars and giving us this com- 
fortable place to live. I shall try some day to re- 
pay them!” 

She was humming “God Bless America” as she 
stepped into the kitchen, where Mamma was 


\packing the picnic basket. “Good morning, Mam- 


ma,” she said. “Isn't it a beautiful day? I feel as 
though I am going to burst with happiness.” 

“Yes,” Mamma said. “It’s a beautiful day on 
which to celebrate the spirit of freedom.” 

Freedom! Freedom! The word kept ringing in 
Katryn’s ears as the townsfolk began to gather in 
front of the courthouse. There were people from 
every walk of life in the crowd. There were rich 
and poor, old and young. There were tall and 
short, black and white. There were farmers and 
tradespeople. There were Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts. There were veterans in uniform. 

Katryn bobbed her head from right to left, 
wishing good morning to those she knew. Com- 
ing up before Mayor Patterson to receive the 
little flag she was to carry in the parade, she 
curtsied prettily. “Thank you, sir!” she said. 
Then she squared her shoulders proudly and 
turned to take her place beside her best friend, 
Susan Lauderman. “‘I shall never forget this day,” 
she said to Susan, looking lovingly at the little 
American flag. 

By the time all the flags had been given out 
and the mayor had taken his place in the big 
limousine provided for him, the band had begun 
to play. The floats fell into line, one after an- 
other. 

“There’s Mamma!” Katryn said to Susan, and 
she happily waved her small flag toward her 
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Marietta 
By Francine Wright 


“Marietta! Marietta! 
Oh, where can you be?” 


Marietta clucked loudly, 
“With my fam-i-lee!” 


Then she came proudly strutting 
With her chicks in line, 


Five wee little Bantams. 
She clucked, “These are mine!” 


mother. “Never have I held in my hand any- 
thing so precious,” she told herself solemnly a 
moment later. “I shall keep it for as long as I 
live in remembrance of my first American pa- 
rade!” She glanced back over her shoulder as 
they began to move slowly down the street. “For 
as long as I live!” she repeated half aloud. Then 
she stopped short and dropped suddenly from 
the line of march. 

“What’s wrong?” Susan asked, surprised. But 
Katryn did not reply. She was running as fast as 
her legs would-carry her down the street away 
from the parade. She was running toward a 
small, dark-skinned boy in a rickety wheel chair 
who was trying frantically to catch up with the 
crowd. 

A few minutes later the boy was smiling hap- 
pily, and he was waving Katryn’s little flag wild- 
ly as she directed his chair into the park toward 
the speakers’ platform. 

“Next, Mrs. Broadhurst will make her 
speech,” Katryn whispered above his dark, curly 
head after the mayor had been seated. 


The boy nodded. He knew Mrs. Broadhug 
well. His widowed mother, Mary Tobin, had 
been Mrs. Broadhurst’s laundress for years. Since 
polio had left his legs helpless two years ago, 
they had lived in a little cottage, which Mp 
Broadhurst provided them, rent free, just back 
of the Broadhursts’ gardens. It had not taken 
him long to become fast friends with Katrn 
after the Schagers moved into the rooms above 
the garage. Katryn read to him on sunny after. 
noons or pushed his wheel chair along the flower. 
fringed garden walks, while Papa Schage 
worked diligently with spade+or trowel. Some. 
times she brought him cookies or strips of the 
rich, sweet apple strudel that Mamma Schager 
baked so expertly in her fascinating new gas 
oven. 

“It’s Mrs. Broadhurst herself who should be 
getting the good citizen’s award instead of giv. 
ing it out,” Katryn murmured softly as their 
good friend was introduced, and Charley Tobin 
bobbed his head vigorously in agreement. 


“I can’t believe it; I still can’t believe it 
Mamma!” Katryn said that evening as she got 
ready for bed. 

“But there on the dresser is the medal to prove 
it,” Mamma Schager told her softly. 

“But I am not even a naturalized American 
yet,” Katryn reminded her. ‘“I—I don’t even 
look like an American!” She reached up and 
touched the braids hanging over her shoulders. 

“It is not what is on the papers or how the 
hair is cut that makes one a real American,’ 
Mamma said gently. “It is what is on the inside 
of us that counts—that makes one a part of the 
big American family.” 

“That—that’s it!” Katryn cried, clasping het 
hands together happily. “That is what makes 
America great. Here we are one big family— 
the rich and the poor, the old and the young, the 
black and the white!” She crossed to the dresser 
and lifted the medal from its satin-lined box. 
Then with the forefinger of her right hand she 
traced the words engraved upon its surface: 
“Junior Good Citizen’s Award,” and her face 
lighted up. Mr. Verby, the grade-school prit- 
cipal, had been awarded a similar medal in the 
adult division. She wondered if he was as proud 
of his medal as she was of hers. 

She had so wanted to keep the little flag the 
mayor gave her to carry in the parade, but she 
had given it to Charley Tobin. Now she had 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


Summer Dress 


HEN NO one was looking, Cuddles ran 
under the porch. Her little white tail 
drooped with shame. She did not want anyone 
to see her, not even her best friends Twinkle 
the cat and Whitey the rabbit. 
“Cuddles, oh, Cuddles!’ she heard Bobby 
call. 
“Cuddles, oh, Cuddles!” Suzy repeated. 
But Cuddles only slunk farther and farther 
back into the darkest corner under the house. 
“Whatever could have become of Cuddles?” 
she heard Bobby ask. 


“I hope she isn’t lost!” Suzy answered sadly. 

How Cuddles missed the good supper that 
Bobby and Suzy usually fed her! She was hungry 
and uncomfortable. 

Finally, when it was very, very dark, she de- 
cided to come out of her hiding place. “I'll take 
a little walk and get a breath of fresh air,” she 
said to herself. 

That afternoon Mrs. Roberts and Bobby and 
Suzy had cut off Cuddles’s winter coat. The 
children held her while Mrs. Roberts went snip, 
snip, snip. They did it ever so gently. But when 
Cuddles saw her white fur falling all about, she 
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said, ‘““Bow-wow, bow-wow,” which meant, “I 
don’t want to be undressed.” 

“We're taking off your winter coat,” Suzy and 
Bobby explained. “You'll feel much more com- 
fortable now.” 

Cuddles had just started her walk when, much 
to her surprise, she heard Twinkle calling. 

“Hello there,” Twinkle said. “I like your new 
summer dress.” 

“I don’t,” Cuddles answered grumpily. “You'd 
be unhappy, too, if someone cut off all your fur.” 

“But I’m a cat,” Twinkle answered. “Most 
cats have short hair, you know. We aren’t meant 
to be sheared for summer. Would you like to 
stroll with me?” she invited. 

“No, thank you,” Cuddles answered. “An ugly 
puppy like me should walk by herself.” 

It was not long before Cuddles met Whitey 
who was enjoying the fresh air and beautiful 
moonlight, too. 

“Good evening, Cuddles,” Whitey greeted her. 
“What a pretty summer dress you are wearing!” 
“I don’t like it,” Cuddles answered crossly. 

“How nice and cool it must be,” Whitey went 
on. 

“IT am cool,” Cuddles agreed. “But how would 
you feel if someone you love cut off your beauti- 
ful fur?” 

“I think I would like it,” Whitey answered. 
“But rabbits aren’t supposed to have their hair 
cut off like little dogs with white fuzzy fur.” 

Cuddles walked for blocks and blocks. When 
she finally turned around and went home, she 
decided to lie down to rest for a few minutes in 
her own little house. She would crawl back un- 
der the porch before daylight. 

But she was so tired that she went right to 
sleep. The next thing she heard was Bobby's 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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What the Story Told Before 


Chuck Emery (12) and his brother Brad (15) were 
building racers to enter the Cornish Soap Box Derby, 
which was sponsored by the Cornish Chevrolet Com- 
pany and Cornish Herald-Tribune. Mr. Ordway wanted 
his son Pidge (13) to build one, but Pidge was too lazy 
to try, even when his father offered him $50. Pidge 
asked Brad to help him build a racer, helping more 
than the rules allowed. Brad refused, and Pidge got 
angry. Brad did not tell Chuck about the quarrel. 

When the Cornish race was run, Brad won first 
place. This entitled him to enter the All-American Soap 
Box Derby at Akron, Ohio, and try for the first prize, 
a $5,000 scholarship. 

The Cornish Derby prize was a bicycle, which Brad 
promptly gave to Chuck. As Chuck proudly pedaled to- 
ward home, he passed Pidge and his sister Susy. Susy 
was delighted, but Pidge leaned out the window and 
called: ‘Brad won today, but that doesn’t mean he'll 
win at Akron. You wait and see!” 


Part Two 


ITH a spatter of gravel, Chuck brought 
his bike to a neat stop at the foot of the 
porch steps. Cooney, dozing on the wide rail in 
the early-morning sun, opened one eye lazily. 
Seeing Chuck, he jumped down and arched his 
back sociably. 
“There, you ol’ scamp—there you are.”” Chuck 
climbed the steps and scratched Cooney behind 
one battle-scarred ear. “You're friendly enough 
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By Florence M. Davis 


A 


for the Winner 


now ‘cause you're hungry. Why didn’t you come 
last night so I wouldn’t have to come way back 
from Gram’s, huh?” He hunted in his pocket for 
the front-door key. 

“Well, come on in. I don’t know whether 
Mom left any food for you—she went off in 
such a rush yesterday.” 

As the door swung open, Chuck, saw the edge 
of a yellow envelope sticking out from under it 
He picked it up, and saw it was a telegram, ad- 
dressed to his mother: “Mrs. Waldo Emery, 55 
‘Larchmont Avenue.” 

Chuck stared at it. He couldn’t remember 
when they had ever had telegrams before. Now, 
this was the second one in three days. The other 
had been addressed to his mother, too, and had 
arrived not long after Brad had taken the train 
for Akron. It was from Dad, out on the west 
coast, wanting her to come out for a few days. 
He was going to be shipped to Korea. 

Whom was this from, Chuck wondered. He 
set it up on the cabinet in the kitchen and eyed it 
uneasily as he went about giving Cooney his 
breakfast. Probably Gram would think he ought 
to bring it to her to open, but wasn’t he the man 
of the house, with both his father and Brad 
away? 

Suddenly he could not stand not knowing who 
sent it. He tore the end off the envelope and 
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ulled out the yellow slip inside. It was from 
Brad! It was sent from Akron, Ohio. Chuck read 
it over twice, scowling, and then sucked in his 
breath sharply. 


“MUST PROVE TO INSPECTORS MADE 
RACER BY SELF. BRING SOMEONE SAW 
ME MAKING OR CAN'T RACE. BRAD” 


Chuck dropped weakly into the rocker by the 
stove. He read the telegram through a third time. 
Cooney, his stomach full, leaped into his lap and 
crouched there, kneading him with his paws and 
purring. 

“Must prove to inspectors ” Why? Why 
would they think Brad had not made the racer? 
It was a super job all right, and Chuck knew 
Brad had put in every nut and bolt that held to- 
gether the long-nosed, lightning fast Rocketship. 
Only now, for the Akron race, as rules required, 
the name of the ‘home-town co-sponsoring news- 
paper had been substituted, and “Cornish Her- 
ald-Tribune” glittered on the racer’s side, in the 
same bright-gold lettering. 


Was it that good? So good the inspectors 
could not believe it was a homemade job? A 
smile tugged at Chuck’s sober mouth, and he 
felt a thrill of pride in his brother’s clever hands. 

“Bring someone saw me making.” Chuck 
screwed up his eyes, thinking back. Sam Spill- 
man? But Sam was up in Maine at a summer 
camp for two weeks. He would not be home 
until Monday. Today was Friday; the All- 
American Derby was 


Sunday—only two 

so Sam was out. Bay? 

would go, he knew 

he would. But— gy: 

Chuck looked orice ay; 

more at the tele- ABEL, 

gtam. “Bring some- 

one.” Brad ex- 

pected Mother to 


drive to Akron. Af- re 
ter all, he didn’t 
know she was in 
California. 

Chuck jumped up, 
dropping the  sur- 
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Gram was in the garden, weeding the hollyhocks. 


prised Cooney off his lap. “We'll get there some 
way, he decided. For, of course, he was going. 
“Yes sir, Bud and I'll go.” He hurried into the 
living room, which looked strangely deserted 
with the family away, and dialed Ingersol’s num- 
ber. Bud’s mother answered. 

“Bud isn’t here,” she told Chuck. “He is driv- 
ing to Chicago with his uncle.” 

“Oh—h, that’s too bad.” Chuck was disap- 
pointed, and for lack of anyone else to talk to, 
he told her about the telegram. She clucked 
sympathetically. 

“What a shame!” she said. “I wonder what 
makes them think Brad didn’t make his racer. 
Maybe because it was such a beautiful job?” 

“I guess so,” said Chuck. He added desperate- 
ly, “I'll have to go alone, by myself, I guess: 
Somebody’s got to go, so he can race.” 

Mrs. Ingersol clucked again. “How will you 
get there?” she asked. “You aren’t old enough 
to drive.” 

“Hitchhike, probably. Brad just can’t get left 
out of the race. It’s the last chance he'll eve 
have.” 

“I know. Only I wonder——’” She hesitated; 
then went on, “Would they take your word — 
alone, since you are a member of the family? I 
hate to discourage you, but it would be a shame “ 
to get way up there and then é 

Chuck scowled into the phone and chewed his 
lip. Maybe she was right. Would they take the 
word of a twelve-year-old boy—and the contest- 
ant’s brother? 

“I'd drive you my- 
self, or Mr. Ingersol 


would, I declare,” 

Mrs. Ingersol was 
aa saying now, “if we 
could get away. 


What about your 
grandmother ? You’ re 
staying with her, — 
aren't you? I don’t 
suppose——” 

“T don’t think so. 
She thinks the Soap 
Box Derby is a lot 
of nonsense. Fifteen- 
year-old boys worked 
all summer when she 
was young!” 

Mrs. Ingersol 
laughed. “I can hear 
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By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, help me 
To find a way 

To make Mom smile 
All through the day. 


her saying it,” she said. “Well, 
Chuck, I wish I could help you. 
Why don’t you call Bill Mar- 
tin? No, he’s on a trip with his 
folks. Pidge Ordway, what 
about him?” 

Chuck hesitated. Pidge had 
crossed his mind. But there 
was that quarrel with Brad. 
Whatever it was all about, 
Pidge had not been so friendly 
since. He dropped over once in 
a while, mostly to try out 
Chuck’s bike; but he avoided 
Brad. Brad would not be too 
pleased at asking a favor of 
him, and Pidge probably would 
not be very anxious to do him 
one. He might even be glad if 
Brad were ruled out of the race, 
Chuck thought, remembering 
what Pidge had said to him on 
the way home from the Cornish 
race. Still—in a pinch, Pidge 
might come through. There did 
not seem to be anyone else. 

“Tl try him,” he told Bud’s 
mother. “Thanks, Mrs. Inger- 
sol.” 

He dialed Pidge’s number, 
and Susy answered. Chuck 
waited while she went to see if 
she could find Pidge. 

“He’s gone down to the re- 


. pair shop to get the lawn mow- 


er,’ Susy announced. suddenly 
in his ear. “My father had it 


sharpened. What do you want 
him for? I'll tell him.” 

“Hey, don’t be so nosey,” 
Chuck reproved her. Susy only 
laughed. 

“TL be over,” he said. 

He stood thinking a minute. 
Then, remembering that time 
was slipping by, he got the 
covered wicker basket from the 
handle bar of his bike and 
hustled back to the kitchen. 


“Come on, Cooney,” he said 
briskly. “We gotta be going.” 
He scooped the big yellow cat 
into the basket and locked the 
front door. Chuck rode off, 
turning toward his grand- 
mother Emery’s house. Under- 
neath this worry which had so 
unexpectedly popped up, he 
felt a thrill of excitement. He 
would be going to the All- 
American Derby headquarters 
himself and would get to see 
the big race after all! Unless— 
suppose Gram would not let 
him go. She was not interested 
in the Soap Box Derby, and she 
strongly disapproved of hitch- 
hiking. He did not have enough 
money for the train fare to Ak- 
ron, and he doubted if she 
would lend it to him. 


Perhaps he could send Mom 
and Dad a wire asking then— 
but he did not know where they 
would be staying. Dad had four 
days’ furlough, and there must 
be an awful lot of hotels in San 
Francisco. 


It would be best, Chuck de- 
cided, to make his plans with 
Pidge before he told Gram 
about the telegram. It would be 
harder for her to say no to two 
of them than to him alone. So 
he wheeled into the yard of 
the old-fashioned brick house 
where his grandmother Emery 
lived just long enough to de- 
posit Cooney on the back steps. 
Then he raced off again, a whirl 


of bony elbows and _ knees 
topped by a thatch of unruly 
hair which turned to copper in 
the sun. 

Pidge was cutting the grass 
He kept busily at it, even after 
Chuck dismounted from his 
bike and squatted on the stone 
steps that led up to Ordway's 
big square stucco house. That 
surprised Chuck. He had never 
known Pidge to show such a 
zeal for anything connected 
with work before. 

“Hey! Can’t you stop a sec?” 
he called, fanning himself with 
the folded morning paper. “I 
want to see you.” 

“What about?” yelled Pidge, 
above the whir-r-r of the lawn 
mower. 

“T can’t yell you from here,” 
Chuck told him. “Come over 
and sit down a minute, can't 

ou?” 


Pidge finally went, though 


it seemed to Chuck he took his 
time about it. 

“What do you want?” he 
asked. His voice sounded wary. 

Chuck fished the telegram 
out of his pocket, and held it 
out. Pidge took it and read it. 
He looked at it so long Chuck 
finally said, ‘““What you trying 
to do—learn it by heart?” 

Pidge handed the telegram 
back and said carelessly, “Too 
bad if Brad doesn’t get to race, 


but what’s it got to do with 


me?” 

Chuck stared at him. Going to 
play hard to get, was he? 

“Plenty,” he answered crisply. 
“You know Brad made his 
racer himself. I want you to g0 
to Akron with me and tell the 
inspectors so.” 

Pidge looked alarmed. His 
face changed color. 

“Nuts!” he said. 

“What do you mean, ‘nuts’ 2” 

“It’s a crazy idea. 1 won't do 
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it.” Pidge pulled out a pack- 
age of gum and popped a stick 
of it into his mouth. He did 
not offer Chuck any. 

“But it might mean Brad 
couldn't race!” 

“So what?” 

“But—— I know you don’t 
like Brad so much any more 
for some reason, but you 
coutdn’t stay that mad at him 
all this time!” 

Pidge shrugged. “Couldn't 
I?” he asked coolly. 

Chuck stood up. He was so 
angry he was trembling. 

Pidge went on hastily, back- 
ing away from the grimness be- 
hind Chuck’s blazing, blue eyes, 
“What're you asking me for? 
Why don’t you get some of the 
other kids?” 

“T’ve tried them all,” Chuck 
told him shortly. ““There’s no 
one else I can get. You'll have 
to go.” In spite of himself, a 
note of pleading crept into his 
voice. 

But Pidge shook his head 
with finality. ““Uh-uh,” he said. 
“Not me!” 

“You know what’s the mat- 
ter with him, don’t you?” came 
a clear, cool voice from some- 
where over their heads. Chuck 


looked up quickly. There was 


Susy in an upstairs window, her 
elbows on the sill and her 
hands propping her chin. 

“Scram!” said Pidge. ‘This 
isn’t any of your concern.” 

“I wasn’t listening on pur- 
pose—honest,” said Susy. “I 
just happened to be looking out 
the window, and I couldn’t help 
hearing what you said.” 

“What is the matter with 
him then?” asked Chuck cuti- 
ously, 

“He's just plain jealous.” 

Slowly Pidge face flushed. “I 
am not,” he said. 

Chuck looked from one to 
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the other. He guessed Susy 
might be right. 

“Oh, yes, you are,’ Susy 
went on. “You know,” she said 
to Chuck, “he almost decided to 
build a racer and enter the Soap 
Box Derby here in Cornish. My 
father promised him a bike if 
he would.” 

“You never told me that,” 
said Chuck, surprised. 

Pidge’s face was still flushed, 
and over it came a funny look. 

“Didn’t Brad tell you? He 
knew it.” 

“No.” It was queer Brad 
hadn’t told him if he knew it. 
Chuck wondered if that had 
anything to do with the argu- 
ment Brad and Pidge had had. 
But that was long past now, so 
he dismissed it from his mind 
and asked, “Why didn’t you 
build a racer? You spoke about 
it to me once.” 

“Aw—too much work,” said 
Pidge. 

“But for a bike!” Funny how 
Pidge always expected to be 
paid for everything he did. But 
suddenly that gave Chuck an 
idea. 


“Would you go to Akron 
with me—if I paid you?” he 
asked eagerly. 

Pidge looked at him  sus- 
piciously. 

“How much?” he asked. 

“How much would you 
want?” Chuck figured quickly. 
He still had the five dollars left 
from the money he had been 
saving for a bicycle. 

“Oh—say, twenty-five dol- 
lars.” 

Susy gave a small scream, and 
clapped her hands over her 
mouth. 

Chuck’ looked at Pidge silent- 
ly. He felt as if his heart were 
sliding down into his sneakers. 

“T haven't got that much,” he 
said slowly. “But—suppose I 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
This my good-night 
Prayer shall be: 


“Dear God, help me 
Sleep peacefully.” 


_ Pedaling 


gave you my bike.” With an 
effort, he managed to keep his 
voice steady. 

“Chuck, you’re crazy! Don’t 
you do it!” Susy called down. 

“Do you mean it?” Pidge 
was breathing hard. 

“Of course, I do.” 

“O.K., it’s a deal.” 

Chuck turned away quickly 
and mounted his bike. 

“T’ve got to go home and tell 
my grandmother,” he said 
stiffly. “I'll let you know about 
when we'll start.” 

“Well, bring the bike when 
you come, will you? I'll lock it 
in our garage—so’s to be sure 
you don’t change your mind.” 

Chuck made no answer. 
slowly down the 
driveway, he could not remem- 
ber when he had ever felt so 
low. But it’s for Brad, he re- 
minded himself, and felt a little 
better. 

Suddenly he heard footsteps 
behind him. Turning his head, 
he saw Susy running after him. 
Her curls were flying behind 
her, and her black eyes were 


- full of distress. 


“Oh, Chuck, what did you 
want to do that for?” she 
asked, all out of breath. 


“I had to get someone to go, 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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“Here is the lock, and this is the key— 
~ Open, oh, open your treasure to me!” 


sy ERE is the lock, and this is the-———’’ Jerry 
started his verse again. Over the back 
fence he heard a loud laugh. Then he heard the 


-jingle-jingle sound that meant Bill was coming. 
. Bill.lived next door. He was always teasing Jerry 


about his old keys. Jerry saved keys—old keys. 
He liked to pretend that he had. found a very 


_ special key that would open a magic door and 


that behind the magic door would be a wonder- 
ful treasure. 

“That’s a silly verse,” Bill said, making his 
pockets jingle louder than ever. “You don’t know 
of any magic door, and if you did, none of those 
keys would open it. Those old keys—they won't 
open anything any more.” 

Then Bill said something that made Jerry feel 
even more badly. 

“Tomorrow is the last day of the circus, and 
Moms is taking me. Listen to this!” And he 
jingled his pockets. “That’s for ice cream and 
popcorn and peanuts.” Then he made a big 
jingle. ‘And that’s for something special—may- 
be an Indian piece!” : 

“I might go, too,” Jerry boasted. Bill did not 
look like he believed him. Well, he might, Jerry 
said to himself. Mother said to look for the sur- 


THE 


JINGLE 


By Esther Freshman 


Illustrated by 
Walter Ohlson 


prise in each day—that each day had one. Maybe 
the circus would be the surprise for tomorrow. 
He put his hands in his pockets and made a jin- 
gling noise. 

Bill laughed. It was not a good laugh. It was 
just a lot of noise. “The only things in your 
pockets are keys—and no circus is going to let 
you in with a key.” Bill went into his house, 
jingling his pockets loudly. 

Slowly, Jerry took his hands out of his pockets. 
Bill was right. Jerry never had many nickels to 
jingle in his pockets. Not even very many pennies 
lately. But Dad said just yesterday that he was 
feeling ever so much better, and with God’s help 
things were going to be fine again. Besides, Mom 
was always saying that they were a happy family, 
and this had a jingle all its own. 


The next-day Jerry stayed away from Bill. He 
did not want him to keep talking about the 
circus. Jerry could not even keep thinking about 
the surprise in each day. Maybe today there 
would not be any surprise. There had been yes- 
terday, though. Ice cream with hot melted 
chocolate for dessert! That surprise had come 
so late yesterday, maybe it would have to do for 
today, too. 


Even the keys were no fun. Jerry took them 


all out of his pockets and put them in a box. 
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Keys would not open the door to a circus. A circus 
did not have a door—it had a tent. 

When Bill and his mother went out to get the 
car from the garage to leave for the circus, 
Jetty went in the house. He did not want to see 
them go. He listened but he did not hear the 
cat go out. It surely was taking them a long 
time to get started. He looked out the window 
by their driveway. But the car did not come down 
the driveway. 

Jerry went to the back door. Why, they were 
not even in the garage. They could not get in! 
Mr. Holt from next door was looking at the 
garage door with them. 


“The lock needed fixing, and we put this old 
padlock on temporarily, Mr. Holt,” Bill's mother 
was explaining. 

Bill looked very sad. ‘“Moms—oh, Moms!’ he 
kept saying. He was 
not jingling his pock- 
ets, either. 

Bill, dear, I asked 
you to bring my 
purse in yesterday 
after we went shop- 
ping. I’m sorry, but 
it really wasn’t my 
mistake. The key 
was in the purse, 
and you left it inside 
the car and _pad- 
locked the garage.” 

“We'll have to file 
it off,’ Mr. Holt 
said. 

“There won't be 
time,” Bill moaned. 
“Moms, don’t we 
have another key?” 

“T’ve had the lock 
for a long time. The 
other key must have 
been mislaid,” his 
mother answered. 

“Do you have any old keys around?” Mr. 
Holt asked. “Sometimes one that will fit in the 
opening itself will lift the lock in these old-time 
padlocks.” 

Jetry knew he should try to help. But Bill 
was always making fun of his keys and his 
verses. Still he felt sorry for him. He knew how 
much it hurt to want to go to the circus and 
not be able to get there. 
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“Jerry, please say your verse.” 


Quietly, he brought his box of keys to the 
fence. “Mr. Holt, do you think any of these 
might unlock it?” he asked. 

“Well!” said Mr. Holt. “What a lot of them! 


There just might be one here that will do the 


trick. Here, this looks like it.” 

They all held their breath while Mr. Holt tried 
the key. It would not quite go in. ; 

“Bill’s in a hurry,” Mr. Holt told Jerry. “You 
boys try to find all the keys that look like this 
one. That'll save time.” 

Jerry crawled over the fence. Bill was too 
upset to help much, but his mother and Jerry be- 
gan to sort the keys. They tried one after an- 
other. One even went clear in the lock, but it 
just kept turning around and would not open it. 

“Jerry, please say your verse,” Bill begged. 

“That verse?” Jerry asked. “I thought you 
said it was silly. I'd 
feel silly saying it 
out here—it’s just a 
gaine——" 

“Please, Jerry, say 

it,’ Bill said. 
say it, too. Doesn't 
it go—‘Here is the 
lock——’ ” 
this is the 
key added 
Jerry, handing a 
small, rough one to 
Mr. Holt. Bill and 
Jerry said the last line 
together, “ ‘Open, oh, 
open your treasure 
to me!’ just as Mr. 
Holt turned the key; 
and the padlock 
opened and came off 
in his hand! 

“That little rough 
edge did the trick!” 
Mr. Holt said. “It 
lifted the little 
spring and that was all that was needed.” 

“Mother,” Bill said “I have enough money for 
a circus ticket for Jerry. Could 5: 

“But you won't jingle,” Jerry said. 

Bill’s mother smiled as he said: “With this 
jingle, I’m taking you to the circus. And this 
jingle—it’s going to buy you a special key ring 
with an Indian arrow on it. We want to help 
take care of the keys.” 
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Circus 


U NDER A sparkling morning sun, the people 


of Pleasanton swarmed. The crowd 
laughed and joked as it jostled against the ropes 
that held it on the sidewalks and kept the street 
clear for the big circus parade. Its tireless cal- 
liope, its marching bands of musicians dressed in 
red and yellow uniforms, its cages of wild 
animals, its elephants, and chariots drawn by 
prancing horses would soon pass where Red was 
standing. 

But everything was going wrong for Red. 

He had come to town with his parents, his 
three-year-old sister Anne, his cousin Coralee, 
and his friend David Harrison, who had brought 
with him his house guest Benny Parks. Most 
of the Spartans were coming with Andy Van 
Orden’s grandfather. All of them expected to 
watch the parade, have a picnic in the park, and 
go to the circus in the afternoon. But it was al- 
most time for the parade to start, and there was 
no sign of the other Spartans. 

Red was getting tired, and Anne was getting 
restless; and Benny had found Teddy Malone in 
the crowd. Both boys were being nuisances. 
Teddy acted as if he owned Anne. He tried and 
kept doing things he thought were nice, but 
that caused trouble. 

Anxiously, Red shifted Anne to a more com- 
fortable position on his shoulders. He almost 
wished he had not begged his mother and father 
to let him take care of her while they talked 
with the county agent about a drainage prob- 
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lem on the farm. He had wanted Anne to re 
member every moment of this parade as he te 
membered the first one he ever saw. Its glitter 
and gaiety, its color and excitement would stay 
with him always. But time was slipping by, and 
his mother and father lingered with the county 
agent, and Teddy made taking care of Anne 
very hard. 

“Where's Teddy?” she piped. ‘He said 
give me candy.” 

“T told him not to,’”’ Red explained reluctantly. 
‘Mother said you’ve had too much already.” 

David said softly, “Watch the street, Anne. 
Or you'll miss something.” 
~ Coralee lifted Anne’s doll and said with a 
laugh, “Even Tuggles is looking for the parade.” 

Someone jostled Red, and Anne almost fell 
off his shoulders. Teddy pushed closer to them. 
He held his sack of candy up to Anne. 

“I told you——’” Red tried to warn him, but 
his words came too late. 

Anne’s hand flashed into the sack. It came 
out with a chocolate. She popped it into her 
mouth, but the chocolate was big and soft. 

“Oh, Anne!”’ Coralee protested. “You're get 
ting chocolate all over yourself!” 

Teddy laughed. “I didn’t know she'd smeat 
herself up. But she looks cute just the same.” 

Red did not know whether it was Anne’s shit- 
ing curls or her laughing blue eyes or her happy, 
dancing ways that attracted Teddy, or whether 
it was because he had no brothers or sisters; but 
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he certainly seemed to think that amusing her 
was more fun than anything else, no matter how 
he did it. 

Glumly, Red lowered Anne from his shoulders 
into his arms. He did not dare put her down 
because the crowd had got so large she might be 
trampled. He held her while Coralee wiped the 
chocolate off her face. It was still sticky, but 
she piped, “The candy’s gone. I wish Teddy 
would give me more!” 

Red tried not to see how her lips trembled 
when he told her, ‘““He won’t. I'll see to that!” 

Coralee and David kept Red’s place for him 
while he took Anne to the water fountain and 
washed her face with a corner of his handker- 
chief. He got her face clean, but he could nor 
wipe the brown chocolate stain off the white 
ruffle around the neck of her dress. His mother 
would be disappointed because Anne would have 
to wear a soiled dress all the rest of the day. 
Again, he lifted her to his shoulders. He wished 
that Teddy would tend to his own business. May- 
be he would be gone when they got back. But 
he was not. He was there, talking with Benny 
about the elephant that left the 
circus lot yesterday and got into 
the Harrison orchard. 

“That Lorraine!” Benny ex- 
claimed. “If you'd seen her 
wreck things, you'd be plenty 
careful when you're around 
elephants.” 

“Yeah?” Teddy scoffed. “I’m 
not afraid of them—or grizzly 
bears, or tigers, or anything! 
Am I, Anne?” 

Laughing, she bobbed her 
head in quick agreement, but 
Benny argued with him. They 
began pushing each other and 
slugging. 

“I like Teddy. Don’t hurt 
him!” Anne shrilled, stiffening 
herself so that it was hard for 
Red to keep her from falling 
off his shoulder. 

Teddy dodged under the 
fope and into the street. Benny 
followed him. Teddy dodged 
back, knocking Anne’s doll 
Tuggles out of Coralee’s arm. 
The doll fell to the pavement. 

Anne wailed, “Coralee 
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The elephant men were shouting warnings. 


dropped my doll! Don’t step on her!” 

Benny and Teddy paid no attention. They kept 
on thumping and pushing each other and every- 
one else. But David reached down and got 
Tuggles. Much to Red’s relief, the doll was not 
hurt. If it had been, no parade in the world 
would seem good to Anne. 

Through her tears, she smiled at David as 
she reached for Tuggles. 


“Let Coralee take care of your doll,” Red 
suggested. “You need both arms around my 
neck. When the parade comes, there'll be a lot 
of excitement.” 


“I've got to hold Tuggles,” Anne said. ‘Cora- 
lee might drop her again.” 

Coralee tried to explain that she would watch 
out for Tuggles; but Anne was sure that the only 
safe place for her doll was with her. 


Troubled, Red said to Coralee and David, “If 
you two will help me hold the crowd away from 
her, I'll put her down in front of me. I think 
she'll be all right there till Mother and Dad 
come; and I’m afraid she'll fall off my shoulders 

: (Please turn to page 20) 
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Guiding Thoughts 
By Gladys N. Templeton 


Good thoughts guide me 
Through the day, 

In my work 

' And in my play. 


Love and beauty, 
Ever near, 

Tell me softly, 
God is here. 


AMASCUS is about one hundred and fifty 
miles from Jerusalem and is thought to 
be the oldest city in the world. It was an im- 
portant city when Jesus lived in and around 
Bethany and when He preached in the Temple 
at Jerusalem, and it is an important city today. 

It is a beautiful city in a valley of rich, fertile 
soil, watered by the river Barada. From above the 
tree tops, white domes of public and sacred 
buildings gleam in the sunlight. 

Among the Jews who lived in Damascus dur- 
ing Jesus’ life on earth was a man named 
Ananias. He was one of the early and devoted 
followers of Jesus’ teachings. He must have 
learned of the new doctrine from one of the 
disciples or followers of Jesus, for the Bible 
does not say that Ananias ever heard Jesus 
preach or that he ever saw the Master while He 
was on earth. But when Ananias’s services were 
needed, he showed great courage and proved 
his devotion to the principles of the new teach- 
ings. 

The people in Damascus heard that in Jerusa- 
lem the followers of Jesus were being persecuted 
cruelly. Many followers in that city were put in 
prison, while others were sometimes stoned to 
death. A man named Saul was probably the one 
most eager to stamp out the new faith and to 
punish its followers. Saul had come to Jerusalem 
from Tarsus. He was the son of well-to-do par- 
ents. He was young, well educated, loyal to the 
traditions of his people, eager to preserve the 
laws and rituals of the old Jewish faith. 

After Jesus’ followers in Jerusalem had been 
scattered—some to distant parts of the country— 
Saul turned his attention to Damascus. It was 
know that the new doctrine was spreading rapid- 
ly in that city. So Saul, with several helpers, set 
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out for Damascus. Letters from the high priest 
gave Saul authority to bring to Jerusalem any 
persons in Damascus who believed in the new 
faith, whether they were men or women. He 
was to bring them bound in chains if he thought 
it necessary. 

As Saul and his companions neared Damascus, 
a light suddenly shone around Saul. It was as if 
the light burst out of heaven. Saul fell to the 
earth and pressed his face to the ground. Buta 
voice sounded in his ears, “Saul, Saul, why perse 
cutest thou me?” 

Trembling with fear, Saul asked, “Who att 
thou, Lord ?” 

The voice answered, “I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest: but rise, and enter into the city, and 
it shall be told thee what thou must do.” 

The men who journeyed with Saul were 
speechless with fright; they heard a voice but 
saw no man. And when Saul got up from the 
ground, even though his eyes were open, he 
could not see his companions or anything around 
him. Saul was blind. The men with him led him 
by the hand into Damascus. So it was in this 
manner that the man who would have proudly 
entered Damascus with authority to persecute 
Jesus’ followers entered that city with bowed 
head and halting, slow footsteps. 

There was in Damascus at that time a Jew 
named Judas, and he lived on the street called 
Straight. It was to his house that the blind Saul 
was taken. And for three days and nights Saul 
waited there without sight. He neither ate not 
drank, but sat as a man in a dream. Jesus had 
spoken to him! 

Saul must have prayed during those long 
hours of sightless waiting. He must have prayed 
to God for sight. He must have prayed for ut 
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derstanding—understanding that he might know 
the meaning of Jesus’ words. 

The Lord heatd Saul’s earnest prayer. He 
would send human help to Saul through Ananias, 
one of Jesus’ faithful followers—one of the fol- 
lowers whom Saul had planned to persecute. And 
at the same time, Ananias would have an op- 
portunity to prove his loyalty and devotion to 
the new doctrine. 


= 


> SSS 


Ananias stood before the blind Saul. 


Ananias was in his own home and it was night 
when a vision came to him. In that vision he 
heard the voice of God speaking to him. “Arise,” 
the voice said, ‘and go to the street which is 
called Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas 
for one named Saul, a man of Tarsus. This same 
Saul is praying that he may receive his sight.” 

Saul of Tarsus! Ananias had heard of him; 
and who had not? The very name of Saul sent 
fear into the heart and mind of all men of the 
new faith. Cautiously, Ananias answered the 
voice: “Lord, I have heard from many of this 
man, how much evil he did to thy saints at 
Jerusalem: and here he hath authority from the 
chief priests to bind all that call upon thy name.” 

But the Lord said, “Go thy way: I have chosen 
Saul to be a special messenger to carry My name 
to the Gentiles, and to the kings, and to the Chil- 
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dren of Israel.” (All people who were not Jews 
were called Gentiles. ) 

Ananias knew that he must go in person to 
visit the much-talked-of Saul of Tarsus. He 
knew that Jesus had said God is the Father of 
all men and that all men are brothers. And he - 


knew that the greatest way to show brotherly 
love is through service—service to another in 
need. Ananias knew also that service must’ be 
given to all men—not just to one’s personal 
friends or to the men in one’s own town or — 
community. 
Ananias had to make what was probably his 
greatest decision. He had to acknowledge in-his 
own heart that if service was to be given to all 
men that meant men of all different faiths. Yes, 
even the men who persecuted the followers of 7 
Jesus. So, if he, Ananias, was a true follower of _ 
Jesus, he must go to Saul of Tarsus. And he must ae 
go-as a brother! fee. 
Ananias went to the street called Straight and © 
entered the house of Judas and stood before the 
blind Saul. He put his hand on him and said, 
“Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, who ap- © 
peared unto you on the road to Damascus, hath 
sent me, that thou mayest receive thy sight, and 
be filled with the Holy Spirit.” 


(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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Story 


By Olga Rustan Myrom 


Who sewed herself a fine blouse, 
She bought a gold locket, 
Slipped it in the pocket, 
And hung it upstairs in her house. 


HERE once was a grocery man’s " 


Along came a little gray mouse 

And climbed up the pretty new blouse, 
The pocket was roomy; 

Said he, “This will do me 

Till I find a fancier house!” 


* 


Ne By and by the grocery man’s spouse 
‘i = Came up to put on her fine blouse. 
~~ She reached in the pocket, 

But instead of the locket, 
She pulled out a frightened gray mouse! 


“Oh, dear!” cried the grocery man’s spouse, 
As she went running out of the house; 
“I never would wear 

That blouse to the fair, 

Because it is wearing a mouse!” 
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By Roland Rexroth 


N A HOT July day we are 
thankful for our fine 
shade trees that offer us protec- 
tion from the sun’s rays. It is 
fun to rest on the grass under 
a tree and watch the playful lit- 
tle breezes slyly tickle the leaves 
so that they seem almost to 
laugh and wriggle. 

Trees are among the most 
valuable of the many rich gifts 
that Mother Nature has _be- 
stowed upon us. They supply 
us with food, shelter, and fuel. 
Thousands of trees in our huge 
forests are cut down each year 
and made into paper and paper 
products, such as the straws 
that we use in sipping our 
sodas. Other thousands are 
made into lumber to build 
houses and furniture. Still oth- 
ers provide railroad ties, tele- 
phone poles, and bridge tim- 
bers. It would be next to im- 
possible to try to list all the 
many uses that we make of 
trees, 

Because of their importance 
to mankind, trees have been 
pictured on many postage 
stamps. We illustrate three, 
showing picturesque trees that 


Our Stamp Collectors 


help to supply us with food. 
The Somali Coast stamp pic- 
tures a date palm, which some 
scientists believe to be the oldest 
known source of food. The 
Ceylon stamp shows a coconut 
palm, another member of the 
family of which some fifteen 
hundred kinds are known. The 


stamp from Dominica shows a 
lime tree, from which come the 
juicy fruits used in making our 
popular lime drinks. 

Several United States stamps 
picture trees as a principal part 
of the design. Among them are 
the Connecticut Charter Oak 
stamp, issued in 1935; the 
Nevada stamp, issued in 1951, 
and the Oyster Bay stamp, is- 
sued in 1953. The Arbor Day 
stamp, issued in 1932, shows 


two children planting a tree. 


Several kinds of trees are shown 
on the National Park series, is- 
sued in 1934. 
You can find* more than 
thirty different types of trees 


pictured on stamps. These 
stamps are not expensive, and 
can be obtained from profes. 
sional stamp dealers whose ad- 
vertisements you can find in 
many popular or philatelic 
magazines. 

Here are some of the arboreal 
decorations you may be able to 
add to your stamp collection: 

Mahogany, British Honduras; 
cedar, Lebanon; pine, Hon- 
duras; teak, Burma; fig, Peru; 
balsam, Salvador; banana, Ja- 
maica; breadfruit, British Solo- 
mon Islands; orange, Union of 
South Africa and Mozambique; 
rubber, Mozambique Company; 
other palm trees, Chile, Congo, 
Cuba, Liberia, North Borneo, 
Seychelles, Togo, and a dozen 
other countries. 


Circus Parade 
(Continued from page 15) 


if she has Tuggles.” 


Coralee nodded. ‘David can 
hold to the rope on his side. I 
will on mine; and with you be- 
hind her, she can*stand right 
under the rope and see every- 
thing.” 

That was the way they ar- 
ranged it. Soon Anne cried: 
“Oh, look! The parade’s com- 
ing. What's the spotted thing 
with the long neck?” 

“A giraffe,” Red told her. 

He hooked a finger in the 
back of her dress, so that if she 
moved he would feel it; and he 
could watch the parade without 
worrying. 

It -was bearing down on 
them, filling the street with 
animals that he never got to 
see except when he went to a 
big city zoo. There were acto- 
bats and clowns, too. He liked 
the clowns. They were so full 
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of mischievous antics that they 
kept him laughing. 

Vaguely, he heard Teddy and 
Benny, still arguing about 
whether Teddy was afraid of 
elephants. 

“If you’d seen that Lorraine 
pulling up apple trees and 
throwing them around just like 
sticks, you would be afraid!” 
Benny said. 

“There comes that pigmy ele- 
phant the posters call Ella!” 
Coralee exclaimed. 

She pointed to a small animal 
that followed three Roman 
chariots. Two men walked with 
Ella, the one on the far side of 
the street was a little behind 
her, the one near them was a 
little ahead. Ella blinked her 
little red eyes and flapped her 
big ears. She swung her trunk 
restlessly from side to side and 
up and down. 


Teddy cried, “Watch me! 
I'll show you I’m not afraid!” 

Red’s hold on Anne’s collar 
was torn loose. He turned to see 
that Teddy had her by the hand 
and was leading her into the 
street, behind the elephant man 
nearest them, who had already 
passed by. She was clinging to 


Tuggles with her free hand. 


and was smiling confidently at 
Teddy. And he was holding a 
piece of candy toward Ella! In 
panic, Red ducked under the 
rope and ran after them. 

He cried, “Stop, Teddy!” 

He reached them and caught 
hold of Anne. He dragged her 
back to the walk, but Teddy 
kept on, candy in hand. The 
elephant men were running to- 
ward him and Ella and shouting 
warnings; but he would not 
stop. He seemed to think he 
knew more than the police of 
Pleasanton, who had roped the 
crowd away from the parade. 
and more than the men who 
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kept shouting at him. He was 
set on proving how brave he 
was and how foolish everyone 
else was; but it was Ella who 
proved things. She swung her 
trunk up, sniffed Teddy’s candy, 
wound her trunk around him, 
and tossed him out of the street 
and onto the curb! 

For a moment Teddy lay 
there. Then he scrambled to his 
feet, dusting off his clothing 
and blinking hard to keep from 
crying. There was a bruise on 
his cheek where it hit the curb, 
and the knuckles of his right 
hand were scraped raw on the 
pavement; but he began to grin. 
He started to swagger and 
brag; but one of the Pleasanton 
policemen came to him and led 
him out of the crowd. 

As they passed Red, the po- 
liceman said to Teddy, ‘You're 
one of those smart guys who is 
always butting in where you're 
not wanted, young fellow; 
and you sure overstepped 
yourself this time. But maybe 
that elephant has taught you to 
mind your own business.” 


Anne looked up at her big 
brother with worshipful eyes 
and held up her arms. 


“I want to stay with you, 
Red,” she said. She gave her 
doll to Coralee to hold, and 
Red picked her up and put her 
on his shoulders again. He 
could see his mother and father 
leaving the office building up 
the street; and across the street 
and down the block, he caught 
sight of the other Spartans 
watching the parade with 
Andy’s grandfather. A big brass 
band came marching by, and 
just behind it, a girl who looked 
like the queen of the fairies 
was on the back of a beautiful 
white horse. 

It was going to be a good day 
yo remember! 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Cheese Sticks (makes 18) 


1 cup flour 
Y/4, teaspoon salt 


Y/4, cup shortening 
2 to 3 tablespoons cold water 
1 cup grated American cheese 


HE children were all dressed in cool shorts and shirts on this 
hot July day, as they tramped into Mrs. White’s kitchen to 


~ tell her their news. 


“We're having a circus this afternoon, Mrs. White,” Larry 
announced. - 

“Right in our very own back yard, Mother! Isn’t that exciting!” 
Susan said. 

“Mike is bringing his striped cat—a wild tiger, really. Pepper's 
dog is going to do tricks, and I’m going to use Mamma’s sofa 
pillows and be the fat lady,” Anne confided with a giggle. 

“And Janet is bringing some soda pop to drink, and I won- 
dered if we had anything to munch on,” Susan said. 

“Well, dear, no, we haven’t. But I think we could make some 
cheese sticks in just a few minutes.” 

“What are they ?” 

“How do we make them?” 

“Let me see, children. Here’s the recipe. Susan, will you get 
the utensils we'll need: a flour sifter, a rolling pin, measuring 
cups, measuring spoons, a cooky sheet, a cheese grater, a bowl, 
and a fork. 

“Let’s preheat our oven to 425 degrees. Then we'll make the 
pastry. Susan, will you sift the flour and then measure one cup. 
Add the salt to the sifted flour. To measure your shortening, fill 
the cup 34 full of water; then add shortening until the water level 
is at 1 cup. . 

“Now, Anne, pour the water off and add your shortening to 
the flour. With your fingers or a fork, blend until the pieces of 
shortening are the size of small peas. 


“Larry, you may be grating the cheese.” . 


“Sure, Mrs. White. There never was a greater grater than 
Larry Drummer!” 

“Anne, now add cold water gradually, tossing with the fork 
until all flour-coated bits of fat are barely dampened. 

“Susan, dust your rolling pin, pastry board, and hands with 
flour; press the pastry into a ball; put it on the board and roll to 
1/ inch thickness. Larry, you may sprinkle it with half the cheese. 


24 


“Fold the pastry over in half, 
Sprinkle with cheese again. Roll 
inch thick. Cut in sticks, 
l/, by 4 inches, and bake on un. 
greased cooky sheet at 425 de 
grees for ten minutes.” 

“Will everyone be surprised 
to see what we made!” Susan 
cried. 

“The fat lady will get fat 
ter!” Anne laughed. 


Cheers for the 


Winner 
(Continued from page 11) 


didn’t I? He wasn’t going to 
say yes if I didn’t have some 
way to make him.” 

“But your new bike,” she 
said sorrowfully. 

“Yeah.” Chuck worked his 
thumb back and forth, making 
the bell ring, just for the pleas- 
ure of hearing it. 

“You must think an awful 
lot of Brad,” Susy said after a 
minute. 

Chuck was surprised. 

“Well, naturally,” he said. 
“Don’t you think a whole lot 
of Pidge—way down under- 
neath?” He looked at Susy a 
little bashfully. He had never 
spoken to anyone about his in- 
side feelings before. If she 
laughed 

But Susy looked down and 
scraped her toe across the 
gravel. 

“Sometimes I do, and some- 
times I don’t,” she confessed 
soberly. She turned and ran as 
fast as she could back toward 
the house, and as she turned, 
Chuck glimpsed tears on her 
lashes. 

Gram was in the garden, and 
she looked up as he came swing- 
ing in on his bike. She was 
weeding the hollyhocks, kneel- 
ing on a rubber pad and weat- 
ing a big flat hat to keep the sun 
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off. Chuck took the telegram 
from his pocket and handed it 
to her. 

“T found this under the door 
at home,” he said, standing 
first on one foot and then the 
other as Gram dusted her hands 
against the sides of her faded- 
blue coverall apron. 

She read the telegram and 
asked, “Well? What does all 
this mean?” 

Chuck explained the situa- 
tion, ending up, ‘So he has to 
have someone come up and 
prove he did make it.” 

“Who's the someone?” asked 
Gram dryly. 

- Chuck swallowed. “Two 


someones,” he said. “Pidge 


Ordway and I are going.” 

His grandmother got to her 
feet. In spite of her gray hair 
and stoutness, she moved swift- 
ly; and now, risen to her full 
height, she towered above her 
grandson considerably. 

“Now, Chuck,” she. said. 
“You'd better put that notion 
right out of your head once and 
for all.” 


“But, Gram, it would be aw- 


ful if Brad couldn’t race be- 


cause they thought he hadn’t 


been honest about building the. 


racer. I know he did every 
bit of it himself, and so does 
Pidge Ordway. That's why I 
have to go and why Pidge is— 
er—willing to go along.” 

Gram frowned. “I don’t like 
that Perry Ordway too well,” 
she said. “I’d just as soon you 
didn’t get mixed up with him 
in any way.” 

“But, Gram, there isn’t any- 
one else I can get,’ Chuck 
pleaded. I just know Mom and 
Dad would let me go. Can't 
we send them a wire some- 
how?” 


“I wouldn’t know where to 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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Pool or Picnic Pack 


By M. Mable Lunz 


a. the lid from an empty three-pound shortening can 
and wash thoroughly. Remove the label, or paint over it 
with bright-colored paint. With a nail and hammer, make holes 
around the top of the can about one-half inch down from the top 
and one-half inch apart (1). 

Measure around the can and add one inch to the measurement. 
Cut a piece of heavy material eleven inches by this measurement 
(2). Seam the material down the side (3). Fold in half so the 
right side is out. Put a running stitch one-half inch down from 
the edge of the fold all around the top (4). 

Unfold the material and place it inside the can so that one 
of the right sides of the material is against the holes, on the inside 
of the can, and the cut edge of the material is even with the edge 
of the can. With thread or heavy string, sew the material to 
the inside of the can, sticking the needle in one hole in the can 
and out the next until the material is sewed to the can securely. 

Pull the material out of the can and turn the edge in. Lay 
this edge over the holes all around on the outside of the can, and 
sew the material to the can the same as before. 

Sew a double strand of rug yarn or other heavy yarn or ribbon 
along the edge of the material to cover the stitches and for trim- 
ming. Cut three pieces of the rug yarn about twenty-eight inches 
long, tie the ends together in a large knot, and sew the knots se- 
curely to the material, one on each side at the top of the can, for 
a handle. Sew the yarn to the cloth about one inch above each 
knot to hold the handle securely in place. To make an over-the- 


shoulder handle, cut the yar 
forty inches long. 

Make a draw string of a 
double strand of yarn about 
twenty-six inches long. Knot 
the ends together. Cut a small 
hole next to the seam on the 
outside of the folded edge 
above your running stitch and 
sew around the edge of the 
hole several times to keep the 
hole from stretching. Put a 
safety pin through one end of 
the draw string, slip it through 
the hole, and slide it all around 
the top and out the hole again. 
Remove the safety pin. 

You can use this pack to 
carry bathing cap, towel, and 
sun tan oil or picnic lunches to 
the park this summer. 


Cheers for the 
Winner 
(Continued from page 25) 


locate them right now,” Gram 
told him. “I’m taking care of 
you in their place, and I don't 
take such responsibility lightly 
—not at my age. Anyway, what 
makes you think that they 
would take your ‘word for it 
that Brad made his racer, being 
his brother as you are?” 

“Well—that’s why I’m tak- 
ing Pidge,” explained Chuck 
patiently. 

But Gram shook her head. “I 
do not approve of anyone's 
hitchhiking,” she said positive: 
ly, and Chuck’s heart sank. She 
stood thinking. Suddenly she 
brightened. 

“Look, I know a better idea,” 
she said. 

“What is it?” asked Chuck 
eagerly. 

“Call up the chief of police 
or whoever it was who ran the 
race they had here in Cornish 
He'd vouch for him.” 

Of course! Why hadn’t he 
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thought of anything as simple 
as that? Relief swept over 
Chuck like a summer breeze. 

“That's a swell idea, Gram,” 
he said. “I'll go call him up 
right now. It was the mayor. 
Why didn’t I think of that?” 

“Because, like most twelve- 
year-old boys, you'd rather go 
off on a wild-goose chase than 
stay home and tend to your 
knitting,” Gram told him; but 
there was a twinkle in her keen 
blue eyes. 

Chuck only heard part of 
what she said. He was already 
on his way to the telephone in 
Gram’s front hall. The disap- 
pointment that he would not be 
getting to see the big race after 
all was nothing compared to his 
relief that he could so easily 
clear Brad’s name and that he 
would not have to give up his 


bike to Pidge. He wondered 


that Brad had not thought of 
this. It would be simple for 
them to send a telegram to 
Akron, and the mayor’s name 
on it would make it O.K. 

But his relief was short-lived. 
After trying half a dozen times 
to get the mayor's busy office, 
Chuck finally succeeded in get- 
ting through to him and breath- 
lessly told him his story. The 
mayor listened without inter- 
tupting, and then said, “I know, 
son. Your brother did wire us, 
asking us to send word that he 
had made his racer himself. 
But, you see, we had to take 
his word for it just the same as 
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By 
M. Mable Lunz 


Lorgnettes 
for Play 


RACE a pattern from the diagram, and cut 

lorgnette with a jig saw or coping saw from 
quarter or three-eighths inch plywood. To make the 
for the eyes, drill a hole through the center of the sedi 
to be cut out, or make a hole that is large enough t 
the saw blade through with a nail. Loosen one en 
the saw blade, stick the blade through the hole, and 
tighten the blade to the saw again. Cut out the eye 
tion, and then loosen the saw blade. Do the same for 
other eye. Sand off all the rough edges with sandpapgr. 

Give the lorgnettes one coat of shellac or wood fill§r. 
When they are dry, paint them bright colors or use 
other coat of shellac or varnish stain. 

Trim them with tiny artificial flowers, beads, sequins 
or fancy buttons. Put the trimmings on with household 


cement. 


they do in Akron. So we wired 
back we couldn’t say positively 
that it was all Bradford’s own 
work. We think it was, but 
not many fifteen-year-old boys 
could make such a professional- 
looking racer as his was. There 
have been cases where boys 
have cheated—we’ve even had 
one or two here—so it was per- 
haps natural the authorities 
should question him. So, if you 
can, get someone who knows, 
someone besides yourself, to go 
up there. It should by rights be 


an adult, but you say your folks 
are away?” 

Chuck explained miserably 
how it came that they were. 

“Well, then,” said the-mayor, 
“the next best you can do is 
to round up one or two of the 
boys who saw him working. 
Oh, you are? Well, good luck 
—I wish I could help you.” 

Chuck replaced the phone 
fumblingly. For the life of him, 
he could hardly keep from cry- 
ing. What was he to do? 

(To be Continued) 
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THE joys of the 
vacation season are hikes 
into the woods. This often in- 
cluded a picnic lunch prepared 
over a camp fire. This is great 
fun, and so long as everyone is 
careful all can enjoy it. How- 
ever, each year many of our 
animal and feathered friends 
lose their lives because of the 
thoughtlessness of someone 
who lets’ a fire get out of con- 
trol or someone who forgets to 


What “~~ Your Pet Do? 


put out his campfire before 
leaving the picnic spot. Also, 
thousands of acres of timber- 
land are needlessly destroyed 
each year by careless campers. 

Let’s each do his part in pre- 
venting loss of life and loss of 
forests by remembering to be 
careful of fire when we are in 
the woods. 

Send your letters about your 
pets to WEE Wispom, Lee's 
Summit, Missouri. Be sure to 


WEE WISDOM 


For Boys and Girls 
$2 a Year 


You 


For Teen-Age Boys and 
Girls 


$1 a Year 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


To 


we MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and your friends. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Send [).WEE WISDOM $2 [ YOU $1 


Street 


City 


To 


Send [J WEE WISDOM $2 [ YOU $1 


Street 


City 


City 


to pay for this order. 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


W-7-54 


give your name, age, and ad. 


dress. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet 
named Lassie. She is a good dog 
and very smart. She can do some 
tricks, too. She stands up for some. 
thing to eat, shakes hands, plays 
ball, and knows many things when 
you talk to her.—David John Al 


hest. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a parakeet 
named Billy and a canary named 
Peter. Billy does a lot of tricks. He 
rings his bell, goes on his swing, 
plays with his penguin tumble toy, 
and rocks on his rocking horse. 
Billy and Peter seem to talk with 
one another, and they get along 
very good.—Grace Boyer. 


A Real American 


(Continued from page 6) 


the medal, instead. 

“‘I—I—may I take it to bed 
with me this first night?” she 
asked, and Mamma Schager 
nodded, misty-eyed. 

“I want to remember again 
every word Mrs. Broadhurst 
said from the platform,” she 
told herself after Mamma 
turned off the light and went 
into the other room. “I want to 
remember again just how I was 
standing beside Charley's chait 
and how surprised I was to heat 
my name announced. I want to 
remember how the __ people 
clapped and shouted with ap- 
proval and how my friends 
crowded around me. I want to 
remember how good it was to 
be lifted to the speakers’ stand, 
how proud I was to stand beside 
the mayor and Mrs. Broadhurst 
and Mr. Verby. But most of all, 
I want to remember what it was 
Mrs. Broadhurst said about the 
helping hand: ‘The helping 
hand is characteristic of the 
true American, and Katryn 
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Schager, who has been in this 
country only a few short 
months, has shown her love for 
America and for the people of 
Painesville not only in words 
but also in actions. Hers has 
truly been a helping hand. May 
we all profit by her example!” 

Katryn repeated the words to 
herself softly; then she closed 
her eyes and clasped her fingers 
around the medal. ‘“Thank You, 
God!” she prayed. “Thank You 
for making me a part of this 
great, free, beautiful country. 
Thank You for making me a 
real American!” 


Cuddles’s 


Dress 
(Continued from page 7) 


voice, which drifted through an 
open window. “Oh, Mother,” 
he was calling, “may I wear my 
sun suit and go barefooted?” 

“Yes, dear, I think it is warm 
enough this morning for a sun 
suit and bare feet,” Mrs. 
Roberts answered. 


“Mother,” Suzy called, “may 
I wear my polka-dot pinafore 
and go barefooted this morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes, dear,” Mother laughed. 
“Now, I know that summer is 
here.” 

Cuddles was puzzled. What- 
ever could a sun suit and a 
pinafore be? 

In a few minutes she heard 
two voices calling, “Cuddles, 
Cuddles!” But she only crouched 
at the farthest end of her little 
house with her tail between her 
legs. 

“Why, Cuddles, don’t you 
want any breakfast?” Bobby 
called, stooping down at the 
door of the doghouse. 

“You naughty puppy, why 
did you run away last night?” 


JULY, 1954 


Bat Crossword 


Puzzle 
By Juanita Jackson 
iF 
is 16 
18 19 
20 
22 23 24 
ACROSS 
25 26 7 
1. He sleeps upside down. 
4. Long way. 
6. To bind. 
7. Otherwise. 
9. A lion’s cry. 
10. Worn on finger. 
12. To find out about things. 
14. A pig’s pen. 8. Sincere. 
15. Therefore. 11. To pick. 
18. Part of body. 13. A bread. 
20. One who 16. Close. 
22. A vacation place. 17. To iron over. 
25. You ride on snow in one. 19. Monkey. 


28. A lasso. 
30. Home of a lion. 


DOWN 


2. Following. 
3. He sews a fine seam. 
5. To sail again. 


21. To turn over and over. 

23. To peruse. 

24. To weary. 

26. To take seeds from cotton. 

27. Opposite of she. 

29. They drink it in China. 
(Answers inside back cover) 


Suzy scolded good-naturedly, 
peeking in at her pet. “You 
gave us a dreadful fright.” 
How surprised Cuddles was 
when she saw Bobby and Suzy! 
All at once she understood 


what a sun suit and a pinafore 


are. Bobby and Suzy were wear- 
ing their summer clothes, and 
so was she! She was not 
ashamed now, but as happy as 
a puppy can be. She bounced 
from her house, ready for 
breakfast. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


The carefree, happy days of our vacation are good days to practice: 


Good Words 
Booster 


Club 


remembering that God is our help in every need, that because God loves 


us, He guides and protects us. 


The more we think about these Truths, the better we understand 
them, and the better we know how to work with God in our thoughts, 
words, and actions. Then we are happier, and we radiate more joy to all 


the world. 


The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls know that God loves them and is their help in every need. When 
we remember this, it is easy to think good thoughts, speak good words, 


and do good deeds. 


If you should like to become a member, just write to Barbara Ben- 
son, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be glad to mail 


an application blank to you. 


“Our hearts are gay in a glad, free way, 
For God loves and blesses us each day.” 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 \ike very much 
being a Good Words Booster. I’m 
trying to live up to the rules. 


There were some girls at school 
that I did not like very well. I 
started being friendly, and now we 
are the best of friends. 


We had a test at school, and all 
the questions were hard. I was get- 
ting angry when I remembered that 
God was helping me and that Silent 
Unity was praying with me. Then 
the questions were not nearly so 
hard.—Joyce. 


You have proved again, 
Joyce, that the best way to have 
a friend is to take the first step 
toward being friendly. 

Knowing that Silent Unity is 
praying with us is a mighty 
help, isn’t it? If other members 
wish prayers for health, for suc- 
cess in schoolwork, for help in 
making friends, or for help 


with any other problem, please . 


write to me. I shall be glad to 
help you and to give your name 
to Silent Unity. (Silent Unity 
is a group of people here at WEE 
WiIspom’s home who devote 
their time to helping others 
through prayer.) 


Dear Barbara: Today in our 
arithmetic class we studied borrow- 
ing. The teacher showed us how to 
work the problems and how to 
prove them, too. 

Tonight I shall not forget to 
thank God for helping me to learn 
so quickly and easily. I am send- 
ing thirty-five cents for my club 
pin.—Terry. 

It is good, Terry, that you re- 
member to give thanks to God 
for your perfect partner in 
learning quickly and easily and 
in remembering perfectly all 
that you need to know. 


Dear Barbara*1 am just joining 
the Good Words Booster Club. I 
would like a copy of The Prayer 
of Faith. I know another boy who 
would like to join, so please send 
me an application blank—Charles, 


We are glad to send an ap- 
plication form for your friend, 
Charles, and we are sending 
you a copy of The Prayer of 
Faith and your membership 
pledge card that makes you a 
full-fledged member of our 
happy club. Welcome! 


+ 


Dear Barbara: 1 am _ coming 
along fine with my thought garden. 
I do have a few weed-thoughts, but 
I am trying to make my garden look 
better each day. 

One day I wanted’ to get out of 
school early so that I could play. 
My friend wanted to stay in school 
to finish her work and to clean the 
blackboards. She wanted me to stay 
with her, but I was about to leave 
her and go home when I remem- 
bered my thought garden. I de- 
cided to plant some kind, helpful 
thoughts and deeds, so I stayed 
and helped her. I like the idea of 
the thought garden very much, 
—Sandra (Canada). 


It is true, Sandra, that the 
heart is a garden where thought 
flowers grow. The thoughts 
that we think are seeds that we 
sow. Every kind, loving thought 
bears a kind, loving deed, as 
your story proves. Selfish 
thoughts are like weeds that we 
want to pull out and throw 
away. 
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Dear Barbara Benson: Since I 
have a big brother and a big sister, 
it is not easy to keep the club rules. 
But when I feel like fussing at 
them, I just remember that I belong 
to the Good Words Booster Club 
and don’t fuss.—Tandy. 


We know, Tandy, how much 
your big brother and sister love 
you. I am sure that they appre- 
ciate your remembering to let 
God’s wisdom guide you in 
thinking, saying, and doing 
what is kind and loving. 


+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: One eve- 
‘ning when I was reading the 
Booster Club page in my WEE WIs- 
DOM, my aunt, who is a teacher, 
wanted me to help her with some 
seatwork for her cep I knew 
that it was right for me to help, 
and I felt guilty because I really 
did not want to help her. Finally 
I told her I would, and I felt much 
happier. When I had finished, al- 
though I did not expect it, my aunt 
gave me a chocolate. So I was re- 
warded twice. for doing a good 
deed.—Ruth. 


The good feeling we have 
when we do what we know is 
tight is the best reward in the 
world, isn’t it, Ruth? And when 
we do what is right, many extra 
blessings come to us, just as the 
chocolate came to you. 


Dear Barbara: 1 would like to 
tell how I let God help me in my 
everyday work. I was to give a re- 
port at school on how to make a 
pepe: can. I was afraid that 
I would make a mistake, but I re- 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed ; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 


night and day. 
JULY, 1954 


membered the Good Words Booster 
Club and knew right away that 
God was helping me to think of 
good words to say. 

When I finished my report, the 
teacher said, ‘‘Carolina, that was a 
ni nice report.” When I went to 
bed that night, I thanked God for 
helping me.—Carolina. 


Carolina, you did remember 
to use God-Mind. We each 
have God-Mind to think with, 
just as we have God’s strength 
to grow with. If some boy or 
girl has wiser thoughts than we 
have, it is not because he or she 
has more of God-Mind but be- 
cause he uses more of it. Your 
story will help us remember to 
use God-Mind in everything 
that we do. 


Dear Barbara: 1 had an adven- 
ture that I think you will be in- 
terested in. One day when Daddy 
was taking me to school, our car 
stopped and he could not get it 
started. I said The Prayer of Faith. 
Then Daddy called to a man, and 
he took me to school. That was the 
first time that The Prayer of Faith 
had helped me so much. 

I like the club colors, and I drew 
a flag on paper and filled it in with 
yellow, red, and blue stripes. I 
printed the letters “‘G.W.B.C.” in 
the corner and cut it out. 

When I write a letter to you, I 
can hardly wait until I get your an- 
swer.—Charlotte. 


We look forward to your let- 
ters, too, Charlotte. Thank you 
for sharing with us your answer 
to prayer and your plan for 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted ) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
ee. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


making the paper flag with the 
club colors. We remember that 
yellow represents wisdom, red 
represents life, and blue repre- 
sents honesty. 


PEN PALS 

This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Martha Huff (12), 18 Centen- 
nial St., Frostburg, Md.; Herbert 
Chen (11), Methodist School, 
Sibu, Sarawak, Borneo; Sheldon 
Silvert (9), 296 Landsdowne Ave., 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada; Anne 
Richardson (10), 61 Millside Ave., 
Canterbury, Kent, England; Cath- 
erine Jane Kluck (10), Provost, 
Alta.,. Canada; Pamela Spriggs 
(11), 322 Concession St., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada; Janet McIntosh 
(11), 53 Aboyne St., Govan, Glas- 
gow S. W. 1, Scotland; Patricia 
Smith (12), 19A Mulgrave Lane, 
Cross Roads P. O., Jamaica, British 
West Indies; Joan Bianchi (9), 115 
Veach, Manteca, Calif.; Larry Ran 
(9), 2116 University Pl., Dayton 
6, Ohio; John Dyer (9), 145 Col- 
fax St., Providence 5, R. I.; Car- 
men Jane Cook (9), Box 95, 
Lakota, Iowa; Manfred Pruessner 
(10), Rte. 2; Floyd, Iowa; Kathy 
Sloan (11), 2412 Third St., W., 
Seattle, Wash.; Patsy Tart (11), 
Box 68, Clarkton, N.C.; Blanche 
Ferguson (11), 39 Northport Ave., 
Belfast, Maine; Karlene Kaur 
(12), Joes, Colo. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 
God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 
God is my all, I know no 
fear, 
Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Surprise Party 
By Jimmy Stiehl (11 years) 
Belleville, Ill. 


Today we had a party! 
It was so much fun. 

The cake, it looked inviting; 
The candles shone like sun. 


The party was for our teacher; 
"Twas a surprise to her, you see. 
The party was so gleeful, 
It was as if it were for me. 


Tomorrow it'll be over— 
The fun of it, I mean. 

But this, our teacher’s patty, 
Was the best that I have seen. 


So, all you people reading this, 
If you have a birthday, too, 
All I have to say is this: 
“Happy birthday to you.” 


Firecracker 
By Ruth Ann White (6 years) 
Burgin, Ky. 


I wish I were a firecracker; 
Someone would throw me far. 
I would make a sparkle 
As pretty as a star. 


I Promise 
By Gloria Jean Jones (10 years) 
Youngstown, Ohio 


I promise to be good, not bad, 

And learn to respect my mom and 
dad; 

I promise to do things just right, 

And make our home happy and 
bright. 

I promise to do the things I should, 

To be to others kind and good. 

I promise what I say is true; 

My family won’t then be sad or 
blue. 
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July 
By Brenda J. Bride (9 years) 
Providence, R.I. 


July is a warm month with lots of 
fun, 

Swimming, and playing for every- 
one, 

Diving into the sea so bright; 

You should look out on a moon- 
lit night. 


Looking out on a moonlit night— 

It’s the best of fun and a great 
delight. 

Sleeping and listening to the waves 
roll in A 

It’s a great pleasure where I have 


been. 


A Good Example 
By Linda Hunt (10 years) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


When Jesus was a little boy, 
He was most devout; 

He always did His very best 
To smile and never pout. 


When Joseph called to Jesus, 
He quickly did obey— 

I wish I could be like Him 
In every single way. 


Pirates 
By Mary Downing (9 years) 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


I’ve heard of pirates of long ago; 

They were both strong and bold. 
They sank the ships upon the seas 
And robbed them of their gold. 


I'm glad there are no pirates now, 
For they were cruel and mean; 

They made the seas unsafe for men 
When they came on the scene. 


The Beaver 
By James Getman (8 years) 
Racine, Wis. 


There was a little beaver 
Who was so eager; 

He counted to three : 
And cut down a tree. 


My Pets 
By Michele Telford (7 years) 
Rock Rapids, Iowa 


I have a little kitten 
With nice, warm fur, 
And when I gently stroke her, 
She will purr, purr, purr.- 


I have a woolly doggy, 
And he knows how, 

To say I thank you kindly; 
It is bow, wow, wow. 


The Little Bluebirds 


By Jean Cain Van Atta (8 years) 
Baltimore, Md. 


Once upon a time there was 4 
mother bird who sat on a nest. 
With her were three eggs. Several 
days later the eggs cracked open, 
and three fat bluebirds appeared. 
At that, father bird began to hunt 
for bugs. The little bluebirds 
opened their mouths, for they were 
hungry. Some days father bird 
made about one hundred trips. At 
night he was very sleepy. One 
morning mother bird gave her chil- 
dren a flying lesson. They liked 
that, and learned very quickly. The 
next day mother bird gave them an- 
other lesson and they learned to fly. 
Soon winter came, and they flew 
south. They stayed there all winter. 
Summer came, and the little blue 
birds were not little anymore. They 
were all grown-up birds now. « 
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Sea Shells 
By Judith Marshall (10 years) 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


I found a sea shell by the sandy 
shore; 
There were red ones and yellow 
ones and many more. 
First I made a bracelet, then a pretty 
ring. 

What he would you do with such 
a pretty thing? 

Some sea shells can talk to you, or 
sing, 

Perhaps tell you a story about some 
phantom thing. 

It's a deep hidden secret of how 
a sea shell speaks, 

Known only by the waters flowing 
over the sandy reefs; 

Many try to discover the mystery of 
it all, 

But the secret is well hidden with- 
in that shiny wall. 


The Goat 


By Clara Jean Fitzsimmons 
(9 years) 
Jackson, Mich. 


I have a little goat; 

I pet him every day. . 
He pulls a cart, 

But never runs away! 


Fireworks 


By Florence Weight (8 years) 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


I like the fourth of July 
When fireworks go high; 

A child shouts with joy 

As if he had a new toy. 

And as they go out, 

He says with a shout: 

“Let's have some more fun; 
The night is not done.” 


Little Brook 
By Ramona Marsolek (9 years) 
Independence, Wis. 


I ran down by the brook; 

I took along my book. 

It was so easy to study there, 

As no one then got in my hair! 
Next day I went back with a pan 
And caught the water as it ran; 
It's just as nice there to play, 

As to study all the day. 


JULY, 1954 


Editor’s Note 


‘What to send us for these pages: 


Your own stories and poems. 

Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for November, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 

“The Riverside,” sent in by Pa- 
tricia Ashworth, published in April 
WeE_WIsDOM was an excerpt. from 
Robert. Louis Stevenson’s “Where 
Go the Boats ?” 


Summer 
By Judy Fisher (12 years) 
Haines, Oreg. 


I like the summer when things are 


8ay; 
When flowers bloom and green 
trees sway; 


When laughing brooks go on their 


way 
To the beautiful ocean, bright and 
ay; 

When id go on picnics full of fun, 

And everyone smiles at the jolly old 
sun; 

When boys go swimming in places 
-hid away, 

And girls play on the lawn all 
day— 

That’s why I like summer so gay, 

I wish it would forever stay! 


My Kitty Cat 
By Beverly Smith (9 years) 
Trenton, N. J. 


I have a little kitty-cat; 
He climbed up in a tree; 

And when I called up to him, 
He mewed right back to me. 


I put some milk right near the tree, 
And he was glad to jump, you 

Because its made him happy 
To come down from that tree. 


Away in a Space Ship 
By Marlene Hascall (9 years) 
Boulder, Colo. 


Sherry, Larry, and Terry are 
triplets. Sherry is always reading. 
Larry is always dreaming, and Terry 
is always making plans for Sherry 
and Larry. Sherry has been reading 
a story about the Bobbsie twins. 
Larry has been dreaming about air- 
planes. Terry has been making 
plans to write a book called “The 
Bobbsie Twins Ride in an Air- 
plane.” Every day the children get 
new ideas. 

One day all three children got 
the same idea. Sherry read a book 
about space. Larry had a -dream 
about space. And Terry worked out 
a plan about space. All of the 
children wanted to build a space 
ship. 

When it was built, Sherry wanted 
to go to Mars, Larry wanted to go 
to the Moon, and Terry wanted to 
go to the Sun. But the question 
was settled by Sherry. She said, 
“Let’s just ride around Colorado.” 
So every day after they got home 
from school, they took a ride. 

First they went to Denver. In 
Denver they saw the capitol; they 
saw a bird called the Snow Bunting; 
they saw a flower called the colum- 
bine; they saw a tree called the blue 
spruce. Then they went to Mesa 
Verde National Park. After that, 
they went to Estes Park. They went 
to every place in Colorado. 

At last they were home. Sherry 
said, ‘Colorado is very colorful!” 

Larry said, “I’m glad I live in 
Colorado.” 

Terry could not think of any- 
thing to say except, “You are right. 
It is a wonderful place to live.” 
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THIS IS 


WENDY 


Designed by Carol Toedter 
(13 years) 


Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 
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If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing, 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, 

I'm thanking You 

For daily food 

And good health, too. 


The Gift of Brotherly 
Love 


(Continued from page 17) 


Immediately, as if scales had 
fallen from his eyes, Saul re- 
ceived his sight. And Saul, the 
man whom Jesus’ followers had 
reason to dread most, looked 
into the face of Ananias, a 
faithful follower, and saw not 
hatred but brotherly love. 

Saul now ‘took food and 
drink, and being much strength- 
ened, he spent several days 
with the disciples of the new 
doctrine. And straightway then, 
the Bible tells us, he went to 
the synagogue and proclaimed 
Jesus to be the Son of God. 

Ananias is remembered for 
his great gift of brotherly love. 


Answer to Puzzle 


Bat Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1. Bat. 4. Far. 6. Tie. 
7. Else. 9. Roar. 10. Ring. 
12. Learn. 14. Sty. 15. Then. 
18. Ear. 20. Reaper. 22. Resort. 
25. Sleigh. 28. Lariat. 30. Den. 


DOWN: 2. After. 3. Tailor. 
5. Resail. 8. Ernest. 11. Gather. 
13. Rye. 16. Near. 17. Press. 
19. Ape. 21. Roll. 23. Read. 
24. Tire. 26. Gin. 27. He. 29. Tea. 


There was once a young lady 
in Boston who decided to seek 
her fame and fortune in the wild 
Alaskan Klondike. This happened many years ago, 
when young ladies from Boston were expected to be 
very proper indeed, and all the young lady's friends 
were shocked. 

Nevertheless, Miss B. Mulrooney—for that was 
the young lady’s name—persisted in her aim, and 
went to Alaska all by herself. After many perilous 
adventures she finally achieved prosperity and a 
measure of fame by—but we will not tell you the 
whole story right here. 

You can read about Miss B. Mulrooney in this 
month’s issue of You magazine; and the author of 
“Gold Mine for a Lady,” Reita I. Bean, states that 
every word of the story is true. If you are thirteen or 
over, you will like this story; and you will also like 
all the other stories, articles, poems, and features in 
You, Unity’s magazine for young people. Why not 
treat yourself to a subscription today? You is priced 


at only $1 a year. 


The Magazine for Young People 


GOLD MINE 

LADY 
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“Well, here I am again all ready to tell you something about the August 
issue of WEE WISDOM. It is going to be so very special that I can hardly 
tell you about it in just this one page, but I will try anyway. 

“First of all, WEE WISDOM’s sixty-first birthday comes this August; 
and, as usual, the August issue will be a special birthday issue. When we 


receive a real good story or poem or play, written by a WEE WISDOM | 


reader, that is too long for the Guild pages, we hold it and print it in this 
issue. This year we are going to print a short play by Theresa King, who 
is twelve years old and lives in Seaside, Oregon. Her play is called “Vege- § 
table Garden,” and I am sure you will like it. 

“Also, August WEE WISDOM will have a fine dog story, ‘Dandy, 
by Gertrude LeWarne Parker. It tells about a beautiful collie named Dandy. 
Dandy could not learn tricks and because of that everyone thought he was 


dumb. Nevertheless, he finally proves his intelligence beyond the shadow 


of a doubt. 

“Besides all this, there will be a read-aloud story by one of your favorite 
authors, Georgia Tucker Smith; a Spartan story; and lots of other features. 
The birthday issue is the perfect one to start a subscription for a friend, 
and if you order right away you can ask that your friend’s subscription 
begin with this very issue. Then August will mean extra-good times for 


both of you.” 
Arthur 


PA) 
(His Mark) 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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